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The Decorator and furnisher. 



[June, 1883. 



ODDS AND ENDS, 

With Pen and Pencil. 



Although a large degree of unity in color and design is 
necessary in the tasteful decoration of interiors, care should 
be taken to avoid monotony. A household apartment, unless 
it be one of those large and stately halls common in European 
mansions, but rare in America, can hardly bear uniform fur- 
nishing and decoration in the styles of Chippendale or of 
Sheraton. An apartment thus furnished, with its polished 
wood work, its bare floor, its tables, chairs and escritoires, 
spindle-shanked or finished in fret or floral work, and its 
fragile cabinets, would have an over-clean and un-homelike 
aspect. Every thing would bear an appearance of being too 
carefully polished, too fine or too uncomfortable for use, or 
too slight in texture to admit of aught but reverential 
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handling. Yet this same room, with the addition of a few 
bits of color, some recognizably domestic chairs, a rug or 
two, and the usual books, knick-knacks and pictures, would 
assume a habitable appearance. A room of moderate size 
furnished entirely in Chippendale, gives a suggestion of the 
color that in old times offset its polished hardness and "slick- 
ness " — a suggestion of flowered skirts, hoops, domes of 
powdered hair, perukes and periwigs, diamond buckles, silver 
snuff-boxes, silk stockings and ample coat skirts. The vision 
is pleasing for a time, but it soon palls upon the fancy. By 
all of which I do not wish it to be inferred, that I am 
inveighing against the intrinsic merits of Chippendale and his 
coadjutors. I merely desire to protest against 
undue adulation for a style that has little in sympathy 
with the artistic sentiment of this age, and to hint 
that, in furnishing our apartments, which are seldom 
large and grand enough to support the dignity of a 
uniform style, we should aim to attain beauty rather 
than abstract rectitude of detail. Harlequin dinner 
sets are generally brighter and more attractive than 
sets in which no single dish exhibits essential differ- 
ence from any other on the table. We could not 
tolerate, for any length of time, a picture-gallery in 
which nothing could be seen but the works of a 
single artist, and why should we make every object 
in a room conformable to the ideas, perhaps the 
notions, of a single architect, decorator or designer ? 
*..* „*. *** 



The daily prints contain an item to the effect that 
a certain Spanish nobleman has ordered of Osier, 
the London glass manufacturer, an entire bedroom 
suite in glass. This is a novelty, indeed, and the 
sybarite who uses it should, to complete the 
delicacy and luxury of the idea, sleep upon a 
mattress of uncrumpled rose leaves. A glass 
bedstead, with bureau, chairs and fixings to 
would be a thing of beauty, doubtless, but 
joy forever. There are the ravages of Bridget, 
stance, who would probably crack a" leg from 



shorter than usual, and the umbrella stood about half 
opened, forming a conical receptacle capable of hold- 
ing a half bushel of old papers. As the sunlight 
struck through the umbrella its floral decorations glowed 
almost as brilliantly as stained glass, and it struck me as 
a dainty bit of decorative furniture to set in a sunny corner 
of a boudoir, near a lace-curtained window. A lady of my 
acquaintance utilizes one of these umbrellas in another way, 
as a vegetal omnium i/at/urum, wherein to dispose of wood- 
land plunder brought from the Berkshire* in the autumn. 
She spreads it fully open, hangs its handle upon a strong 
hook in the middle of the ceiling, and then fills its concavity 
with esthetic bull-rushes, golden rod, balls of thistle down, 
sprays of crimsoned oak' and maple leaves, crystalized grasses, 
bunches of immortelles, and perhaps a bird's nest or a wasp's 
nest, minus its occupants. For a modest apartment, which 
the landlord has forgotten to decorate, this bit of domestic 
beautifying is by no means ineffective. 

*** *** *** 

The new start in life obtained by the Brooklyn Art 
Association, which has paid off its heavy debts and elected 
wealthy and influential men for its officers, should result in 
a great gain to art. It is said that its schools of drawing 
and painting are to be re-opened in the Fall, and it is to be 
hoped that the new directorate keeps sufficient pace with 
the times to realize the necessity of opening a class in 
decorative art, designing and mechanical drawing. For one 
who gets a living by the exercise of academic art, half a 
dozen are found who live by the practice of decorative art. 
Yet decorative schools are few in number and meagre in 
outfit. Boston and Cincinnati have begun a reform, and if 
Brooklyn falls into line 'she will doubtless exert a wide and 
favorable influence. 

*** *** *** 

I have already spoken of the interest taken in decorative 
matters by artists who have heretofore been concerned chiefly 
in landscape, figure subjects, fjenre, and perhaps, even, cattle 
painting, and the good that is likely to result from the applica- 
tion of their taste and training to affairs of domestic art. Mr. 
J. C. Nicoll is among these artists, and he has turned his at- 
tention from marine painting long enough to make several ex- 
cellent designs for stained glass panes and windows, and for 
mural decoration. I am happy to present one of his designs 
in this number, through the kindness of the artist in mak- 
ing the sketch. It is a "plot" for stained glass, and 



and skill in posturing and conventionalizing. Nobody, I take 
it, objects to the caryatides of the Athenian Erecthcum, but 
many object to the bent figures that support the roof in one 
set of columns in the Philadelphia public buildings. In the 
one case the figure is reposeful, upright, dignified; in the 
other, the mind unconsciously symafhizes with the poor 
creatures bending under a mighty weight of stone, agonized 
by the burden, and some of the unique punishments of Dante's 
"Inferno" are suggested as we look upon them. The oaken 
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stead the first time she moved it, and if His Lordship was a 
late stayer at his club, and should, on returning, throw 
his boots with reckless and unnecessary violence upon 
the wash-stand, where, oh ! where would he lind that 
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wash-stand in the morning? Part of it in his feet, I presume. 
Yet, who knows ? Perhaps during this decade as many new 
uses may be found for glass, as were found for paper in the 
last. If of paper you can make boats, car wheels, vases, 
boots, ivory, stamped leather and whiskey, why may not 
annealed glass be put to service in furniture, and spun glass 
in wall paper and window curtains? 

*..* *„* *..* 

* * 7r 

An odd sort of waste basket is one that I saw a few days 
ago on the sidewalk of a house where the annual moving 
was in progress, (one learns quite a deal about his neigh- 
bors on moving days). The waste basket was this: a Japanese 
umbrella of flowered paper, primped out with two or three 
bows of bright ribbon and thrust, point downward, into a 
plush-covered wooden standard. The handle was somewhat 



its adaptability will be seen at once if the reader will 
kindly draw on his imagination for the coloring: The back- 
ground is a field of reddish brown, and against it appear 
the slender stems and crisp green leaves of the dog- 
wood, and its starry flowers of white. The composition is 
graceful, simple, unconventional and a perfect likeness to 
nature. The steins extend in such a way that the blossoms 
shooting from them fill as much of the space as need be, while, 
at the same time, the space is not surcharged with material. 
With light modified by the background, but striking through 
the flowers, making them shine and glow like pearls, the effect 
would be beautiful. On a canvas Mr. Nicoll displays a heavy 
spray of syringa, massed against a rich blue background, but 
blue in glass; though it has a certain crystaline sparkle, is 
somewhat cold in effect, and the artist thinks the design better 
suited to a frieze than to a window. 

* * *,.* * # 

Why is it that, decorators use yellow so sparingly? It 
would not do to decorate a room entirely in yellow, of course, 
but there is no color that stands contrast with others so well, 
or that suffers so little by juxtaposition with tints that are 
theoretically inharmonious It has inherent warmth and 
brightness without glare, it gives vivacity to the room whereto 
it is applied, in textile fabrics it is more refined in its effect 
than either of the other primary or any of the secondary colors, 
as witness upholstery in yellow satin, and it cheers the eye 
without tiring it after a time. In their dread of committing 
themselves to positive color, the advocates of " dull reds and 
dirty greens" seem to have forgotten that yellow has inde- 
pendent qualities that are not affected by externals and sur- 
roundings, as are the other pronounced tints. 

* * * * -x- * 

v -n fr 

The injunction against the Israelitish modelers, forbid- 
ding them to make the likeness of any living thing, an in- 
junction also imposed upon his followers by Mahomet, is 
without moral significance in this day, but it is worthy of 
consideration from another standpoint, in view of the frequent 
employment of designs from living beings in our decorations. 
Tigers' heads, suggesting Nast's caricatures of "Big 0," 
solemn, though conventionalized, and therefore harmless lions, 
and even human beings are employed to illustrate friezes, and 
serve as adornments to the capitals of columns. It requires 
a classic taste to utilize brute and human figures in this way, 



giants that support a portion of the great organ in Boston 
have something of this show of muscular effort, but they seem 
neither to suffer pain nor to be inadequate to the task im- 
posed upon them ; and as to those weird, strong faces upon 
the pipes, they seem to lie actually singing the music that 
trembles through the building. It is, or should be, a principle 
in the architectural or decorative use of the figure, that cary- 
atides should not be carved or painted as in violent 
action or excessive strain, and they should wear an 
aspect of stability and repose, which can be given 
by imparting a calm and thoughtful expression to 
the face. In friezes this style of figure is objection- 
able and out of place. There we look for a certain 
pictorial interest, for designs on a flat surface 
permit of an assumption of action inappropriate 
to figures detached or in relief. Hence, proces- 
sional subjects are in order, as are panels with 
groups and medallions containing classic heads. 
Repulsive animals, bugs, flies, snakes, scorpions and 
beasts of bulky and ungraceful build are not proper 
subjects for decorative treatment, though dragons 
are useful in Gothic gargoyles, and though Palissy 
made lizards of faience, and young ladies in this 
year of grace, 1883, wear gold spiders upon their 
gorgeous raiment. 

*-.* *.** ">.* 

As an example of the very questionable taste 

exhibited by the use of fragments of the human 

body, observe the two heads in the accompanying 

mirror frame. It will hardly be disputed that the 

two heads supporting the columns are altogether 

too suggestive of a " head in a charger" to have a happy 

effect, and, besides, there does not appear to be a very large 
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element of strength inherent in a] trunkless head. There 
is no doubt that some other decorative design could have 
been used, with a much more satisfactory result. 



